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Background 



The work-^success ethic and social status derived from work - are 
essential ingredients in the social organisation and stability of cur-^ 
rent American society* The stabilizing influence of work in America 
can be seen in the similarity between status rankings of occupations 
in 1910 and 1970. Social worth and^ for most peoples material worth are 
largely derived from their occupations. Work traditionally has served 
to organize as well as to stabilise the American society. Changes in 
the American way of life are reflected in alterations in both the nature 
and the meaning of work. 

Before considering some changing meanings of work which may emerge in the 
last quarter of the twentieth centuryj it would be wall to pose a defini- 
tion of work. Work has been described by Naff (1968) as "* , . a distinO "" 
ti/e area of behavior which is an Ingtrtimental activity (purposeful) , as 
part of a planned alteration of physical environment." Work is socially 
significant insofar as the planned alteration of the environment is for 
self-preservation. 

Work is a complex activity. A worker must both perform satis factorlly 
andj in tum^ receive satisfaction through work activities, interpersonal 
relations with supervisors and co-workers ^ and pay increases and promotions 

A number of developments will affect our way of life and, hence, the mean- 
ing of work during the remainder of this century . The ^erican society 
will probably continue to experience a conflict between traditional and 
emerging values. The particular values in this struggle are listed below. 



Traditional 



/ Emerging 



Achievement 

Self-control 

Independence 



Fu 1 I - emp 1 oymen t 



vs. 
vs. 

vs. 



Self-realization/Actualization . 
Self -eKpression 
Interdependence 
Full lives 
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Recently the balanca has been shtfting slighuly toward the emerging, more 
himaniitlc valuas, which stress the importance of individual development. 
For eKample, interpersonal relations at work have become as important as 
the possession of job skills- 

The outcome of this value struggle will be influenced by faccors such as 

1. population growth J 

2. age structure of the population, 

3. growth in the demand for leisure, 

4. world political challenges and the response of the United States , 
and 

5. a finite source of natural resources. 

Population growth in the United States has slowed considerably during the 
last decade. Decision-making power in the Seventies will lie with those 
be tureen the ages of 35 and 60 although most of the population will be 
under 25 and over 65. 

There should be continued growth in thQ demand for leisure and the oppor- 
tunity to attain "identity" and satisfaction from non-paid work. Urban 
problems and wanton consumption of natural resources will have to be 
s tended* 

It is likely that the United States will continue to play a dominant role 
in the world* Most probably this role will be based as much upon expor- 
ting services, kn<^ledge, and ideas as upon manufactured and agricultural 
good s . 



Education in the Seventies and Eighties 

How do educators help people prepare for an uncertain future? What 
will be considered basic education and how will education become an inte- 
gral part of people* s lives? 

Educational objectives and instructional fflethodology^ must be modified. 
Tl-ie educational objectives for the next twenty-five years should be con- 
alstent with the values of self-realiEatlon , aelf-eKpresslon, inter- 
dependence, and leading full lives. These value-objectives can be achie- 
ved only by maximizing liidividual strengths and Individual responsibility. 

Teachers will need to become human relations experts* Administrators 
should help insure that the school provides an "environmental conteKt" 
conducive to achieving the behaviors which are consistent with the emer- 
ging values. Counselors should bo intermediaries among key people in 
and out of school who affect the lives of pupils. 
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Career Guidance 



' Career guidance In the Seventies and Eighties must both contribute 
to the emerging emphasis on self -development through education and^also 
provide leadership In finding ways to assist individuals, in the process 
of achieving harmonious relationships with their rapidly chmging physi- 
cal and social envlromnents * The future well-being of both individuals 
and society requires that these functions be afforded a conspicuous role 
in the total educational process. These functions must assume importance 
beyond being mare by-products of instruction. 

In redefining the role of career guidance^ we must take into, account the 
complexity of the career development process in a swiftly-changing world. 
Children s through differential life eKperieuces and unique reinforcement 
histories, continue to develop unique patterns of preferences, values , 
capabilities, and coping mechanisms* Constantly evolving networks of 
social Institutions and econoniic organisations present changing oppor- 
tunities for implementing career decisions. An Important function of 
education will be to bring the individual and organizations into a dynamic 
relationship which is psychologically, sociologically and economically 
satisfying* 

The multi-potentiality of individuals and the overwhelming array of career 
alternatives available precludes the nation that career development is the 
eKCluslve domain of any cne institution^ agency, or professional group or 
that intervention In^ the process can be confined to discrete choice points. 
Throughout life one recelvas vocationally relevant Inputs from a variety 
of sources, A deliberate and systematic approach to career education and 
career guidance will TOblllae all possible Input sources and provide for 
ii continuous and coordifiated program of interventions by appropriate indi- 
viduals at all stages of development. 

Although an effective career guidance program requires the participation 
of all members of the system as well as parents and eomiunlty members, 
the school cpunselor is In a strategic position to provide leadership and 
the coordinating functions needed to integrate the disparate, peripheral, 
and often fragmented efforts of othars into a comprehensive, unified , and 
identifiable structure to facilitate career development. The counselor's 
traditional reaponsibility for vocational guidance affords credibility in 
expanding into the more encompassing aapects of career development. Most 
counselors have developed effective working relationships with other pro- 
fessionals in the system^ the parents of students, and comtunity repre- 
aentattvess all of which can be advantageous in implementing a systematic 
career guidance program, 

Ttie counselor who chooses to reepond to the need for redefining the role 
of career guidance to meet the career development needs of contemporary 
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youth must engage in a concertad effort 
this educational f unction. In doing so 
basic tasks. 



to prepare self and others for 
counselors are faced with four 



1. Examining their own attitudes, understanding, and values 
concerning the relattonship of the individual to the world 
of work in mpdem society, 

2. De\^eloping an understanding of the principles of career 
development as derived from theory and research in voca- 
tional development and occupational psychology. 

3. Designing or adopting coiiprehensive career guidance pro- 
grams appropriate to each level of pupil development and 
consistent with the principles of both career development 
and the needs and resources of the local ^educational 
system. 

4; Designing or adopting strategies to implement the compre- 
hensive career development concept as a viable function 
in the schools , involving slgniflcarit school personnel^ 
parents, and the brgader community • 



The Counselor's Values; 



Counselors^ needs, eapabtlitiies and interests have been instrumen- 
tal in their own development. Indeed, the nature and the quality of 
the career guidance prograra may well be largely a function of the coun- 
selor 's self -structure. Thus, it would appear critical that counselors 
have an understanding of how the attitudes^ values^ biases and stereo- 
types that they have developed affect the manner in which they approach 
the career guidance needs of others. Self-assessment by the counselor 
would Include an examination of attitudes and values in relation to the 
desirability of the work-success ethic In modem societyi the differen- 
tial value and prestige attached to various forms of work and leisure * 
the Importance of various kinds and levels of education and training, and 
the status of women and minorities in educatio-A and work. 



Understanding Principles of Career Development 

The practice of career guidance must rest on a sound theoretical 
and cenceptual base. Years of investigation Into the career developme.it 
proaesfi by a variety of individuals representing a number of disciplines 
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a,nd approaches have culminated In the tormulation of* a sef: of principles 
which can provide the foundation for a workable program of career guidanca. 
Hansen (1970), in reviewing the theo^ and research undergirding career 
guidMce, recognised five key concepts which seem to recur throughout the 
literature: 

1. Career development is a continuous, developmental process, 
a sequence of choices which form a pattern throughout one's 
lifetime and which represent one's self-concepts 

2. Personal meanings or psychological determinants of work 
(whet it means in the life of an individual in relation 
to one's values and life style) may be far more important 
than external job characteristics, 

3. Career development involves a synthesis or eompromtsa, a 
reality testing which involves role identification^ role 
taking, and role exploration , aaaesiment of self and of 
opportunities and of the economic conditions in society. 

4. Career patterns of individuals may be Influenced by intal- ' 
llgencej sex, location, socioeconomic level, economic con-^ 
dltions, and the changing conditions In society, 

5* Career development is part of human self development , 
Involving different developmental tasks at various life 
stages, and individuals vary in their readiness for such 
tasks. 

Designing Career Guidance Program 

If career guidance of the future is to be more than the peripheral, 
one-shot, hit-or-miss affair that it frequently has been in the past^ 
consideration must be given to implementing planned career development 
experiences within and outside the general educational curriculum. The ^ 
designing of integrated, cross-disclplina^ guidance strategies for all 
grade levels and stages of vocational maturity depends to a large extent 
on Identifying workable models of the career development process. Such 
a model can provide direction for establishing both Specific objectives 
to be attained at each stage of development and suggest a delivery system 
through which strategies to meet those objectives can bo Implemented. 
Several such models have been suggested (GysberSj 1969; Katz, 1966| Wis- 
consin Department of aibllc Instruction, 1971 and Winefordner, 1968). 

6 
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The model irtilch- follows was developed by the authors as a means of con» 
ceptualizing the key coraponents of the career development process from 
the perspective of the developing individual* It represents a set of 
dlniensions from ^ich i^re specific objectives can be defined. 



CAREER PLANNING MODEL 



Career-relevant information impinges upon an individual from a num- 
ber of sources, both incidentally and systematically. Such information 
consists of continuous inputs ranging from daily contact with significant 
others to scattered inputs from persons and situations channeled through 
a variety of media- Individuals selectively respond to Inputs on the 
basis of past experiences, cognitive abilities and the idiosyncratic man- 
ner by which one encodes and utilizes informatlori. The nature and useful- 
ness of these inputs varies considerably. As Roebeif (1966) potnts out, 
''Ail contacts with people, ^things, and ideas (or laek of same) have poten- 
tialities for influencing career development." 

Thus, career development depends upon all encoded inputs whether or not 
these inputs receive specific attention by educators and significant 
others. Significant omission of critical aspects of the career education 
process may occur unless systematic tnterverition is a planned practice. 
One function of a career education program is to identify developmental 
objectives which specify both important inputs and input-processing, 
relevant to career development. Evaluation and feedback requires both 
eKtemal and internal (student's perception) inputs. 

The Career Planning todel is structured upon the premise that education 
enriches people's lives by maximizing the likelihood of Individual effec- 
tiveness, Andrews and Withey (1976), after conducting four national 
surveys including about 5000 men and women from all walks of life, have 
concluded that people's sense of well-being has a lot to do with their 
feelings about specific aspects of life which concern them. These aspects 
of lire cluster first around the Self , Other aspects then fan out to 
social roles progressively more remote from self- family membership and 
friendships, then work and community and, finally, local and national 
governments, A career development program can be directed toward the 
specific social role of work but it must be channeled through self and 
family and will have Implications for one's behavior, in the coimunlty, 
Objectlvee presented in Che Wisconsin Career Planning Model are considered 
essential in developing self and social awareness aspects of career devel- 
opment. The role of family member, student, and citizen can be substituted 
for career In most of the objectives in the model. If all social roles 
are included, the objectives in the model describe the elements considered 
essential In the development of an effective citlgen. 
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The objectives are grouped Into five phaies cQffiprising and defining Indi- 
vidual EffBCtiveness, The five phases p#ogresiively build upon each 
other and are coniidered interdependent and interactive. The objectives 
encDmpaes competencies necessary in career development biit need not be 
considered all inclusive* Additional objectives can/should be written 
for particular populations (e.g., rural, minorities, etc.), Thm objec- 
tives within each phase are preaented in Diagrmn 1. The five phases are 
defined as: 



I. AWARENESS OF SELF ^ SOCIETY 

A. INDIVIDUAL AWARENESS objectiyea.. stress knowing and 
being ^are of aspects of self which are considered 
Important for personal effectiveness, 

B, INDIVtDUAL ORIENTATION/ATTITUDES are enduring * learned 
predispositions to behave in a consistent way. The 
objectives specify attitudinal dimensions considered 
important for personal effectiveness. 

Self awareness and attitudes begin forming even prior to language forma- 
tion and continue forming and developing throughout life. The objeptlves 
in this phase provide the sustaining force underlying and flowing through 
the other four phases. Therefore, almost from births accomplishing these 
objectives can help an individual become competent ^ile failure to accom 
piish these objectives may reduce the likelihood of the person becoming 
an effective citizen. The extent to which these objectives are not| 
achieved is Che extent to which they will need to be re-examined, redevel 
oped and further developed In later life situations, 

II. AWARENESS OF SELF-IN-SOCIETY 

These objectives stress understanding how to relate what 
is knovm about self and society to career planning. 

To achieve the objectives contained In this phase and the last three 
phases the individual must be able to cognltively perceive abstractions. 
Developmentally this approximates Piaget^s formal relation stage which 
begins approKlmataly at age 12* The age continuum depicted on the left 
of the diagram Indicates the earliest normative developmental age that 
the competencies In Phase II can be achieved. Sdme individuals may de- 
velop the necessary abstraction abilities earlier and others later* 
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Ill, INDIVroUAL SELECTION ORim^TATION /VALUING 

During this phases worth is ascribed to particular aspects 
of seirf and society. 

As the individual develops the competencies in the first two phases, 
he/she begins to develop priorities related to both personal eharacter- 
latica and social roles. The process of establishing priorities incor- 
porates the development of a useful hierarchy of vATuei'^^ieh form a 
preferred life style. Planning one's^future can occur only after the 
individual is aware of self ^in* future. 



_ IV, SOCIAL PLANNING 

The objectives in this phase represent the integration of 
self awareness and socinl awareness in career planning. 

Choosing a plan for Implementing one's career goal is a value judgment 
made after conaidering the range of alternatives, the likelihood of 
achieving the various alternatives, ~ . 

i 

V. ACTION/BEHAVIOR 

Objectl/ves in this phase represent the carrying out of 
the learning and planning ^Ich has taken place in the 
first four phases, . — ^ 

The first objective, initiating a career plan, would include several 
specific behaviors some eKamples of which are offered following presen- 
tation of the model. The remaining objectives are evaluation and feed- 
back objectives. It is important to note that an Individual can/may 
have to repeat any one or all of the phases more than once as personal » 
economic and aoclal conditions change. 

Examples of skills needed to initiate and carry out the occupational 
aspects of a career plan include the following i 

Performing the skills necessary to engage in a satisfying ^ 
Occupation. 

Applying job-seeking skills (e,g,, locating positions, resumfe 
preparation, application letter and job interviews). 

Understanding the role of business, industry, organised labor 
and government and their effect upon the conditions and com- 
pe-naatlons of employment* 

28 
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Identl^lng mental and physical health hazards and benefits 
associated with one's preferred occupation. 

Using safe working procedures. 

Establishing effective Interpersonal relations with co-workers, 
superiors and subordinates. 

Using appropriate criteria for evaluating one^s job performance. 

Examples of skills needed to carry out broader aspects of a career plan 
would Include the followingi 

Making continuous and conciguous educational and VQcational 
deslgus . 

Goimittlng oneself to undertaking and persevering in personal 
and environmental exploration. 

Acquiring an accurate and current understanding of one's needSj 
interests and abilities* 

Restructuring the environment to help oneself engage In desir- 
able behaviors. 

It is also important to note that, while the model has specific objec- 
tives considered essential for Implementing a futuristic career plan, 
the objectives in the phases may also relate to current behavior. That 
IS5 the social roles of student^ family and peer member r«st equally well 
upon these objectives. Most existing learning activities In school cmn 
be related to these objectives. There may not be a need to add career 
education activities to the curriculum but rather to better organize 
existing practices and learnings into a consistent whole which Incorpor- 
ates the objectives in the Career Planning htodel. 

As was pointed out In the Introduction to the models the objectives 
encompass competencies necessary for careei^ developnient but can be made 
more specific. Following are exraples of how the 0 ictlves In the 
Awareness of Self and Society and In the Awareness Self-ln-Society 
phases might be specified. 
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AWARENESS OF SELF AW SOCIETY 



SELF-AWARMESS OBJECTIVES 

1. mm TOE FfWSICAL, lOTELUiCTlTAL, EICTIONAL AND S^IAL ASPECTS 
OF SELF 

Height, weighty general health, body image. 
Can ba obtained from school health recorBs 
and self-description and assessment* 

Acadamic performance , gtaridardi^ed test perfor- 
mance, academic salf-concept , Can be obtained 
from teacher grades , standardised test scores^ 
self -^concept of ability measure* Non^school 
achievements J OTards and recognitions such as 
scouting, sports, hobbies. 

Sttuaclons/clrcumiitances that make the Individual 
happy-sad, agsertive-passlves proud^ashamed. Can 
be obtained from teacher obgervAtlonSj parent ob- 
servations, peer observations and self report* 

Teacher-pupil relations, pupll-pupll relations 
and pupil-family relations * All can be obtained 
from teacher rating forms peer rating form 
(classroom socio-metric measure) ^ parent rating 
fora, pupil rating form/ pupil report of the 
three (teacher,* peer and family) relationships, 

2. mCM COMMOMLITIES AND DIFFERENCES EXIST BETireEN SEU' AW OTHERS* 

Be able to identify how family members peers and teachers are 
most like and least like oneself physically^, intellectually, 
emotionally and socially. 

3. KiS*OW THE SELF IS A PRODUCT OF PAST EXPERIENCES* 

Pupil es^lanation of how his/her physique and health are a 
function of genetics ^ nutrition and hygiene* Ripil traces 
history of academic performance, famllyj peer and teacher rela- 
tions and the elrcumstancas/sltuatlons where the Individual has 
been happy-sad, assertive-passive, and proud -ashamed, 

4* KNOW ONE*B FUTURE BmUVlOR WILL BE AFFECTED BY PAST EOTERIENCES . 

Have the pupil extrapolate the explanations previously made into 
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Physical^ 



Intellectual: 



Emotional : 



future family, peer and teacher delations and' behavior. O^ould 
bf . well to avoid projecting to Jobs or job titles as it Is more 
Important to consider how individually and collectively the 
physical, intellectual^, emotional and social can either restrict 
or enhance future aipirationa«-the kind of person one wishes to 
become rattter than the kind of student or worker. Might want to 
introduce aspiration measure about here also,) 



5. KNOT ONE iMnCRMSINGLY RESPONSIBUS FOR HIS/HER BEHAVIOR WITH 
AGE. ^ ^ 

D eve Lop a privilege/freedom/responsibility chart that allows 
' the pupil to indicate presehool;, grade 2, grade 4 and possibly ^ 
at\ three-year ag| periods to 25 ^hat new responaiblltti^s they 
will get or have gotten in such areas as geographical saobillty 
(from staying. in the yard to traveling through the world) ^ 
managing one's timep spending money, seleeting clothes, choos* 
ing friends^ foods one eats, etc,- The pupil should indicate 
the price he/she will have to pay in terms of reiponsibility 
for earning money, cheeking when he/she crosses the street, 
telling ttLme, etc, ' ^ ' 

ORIENTATION OF SELF TOWARD SOCIETY OEJECT^ri 

L mm WHAT ONE CAN DO TO EITHfiR POSITIVELY OR NEGATIVELY AFFECT 
PHYSICAL, lOTELLECTUAL, SOCIAL Am EI©TIONAL ASPECTS OF SELF, 

Physical: Nutrition, rest, exercise, chemical abuses* 

Intellectual ■ Study habits, goal-direeted behavior, time manage- 
ment * 

Emotional I Identt:^ circumstances which produce different 
emotional responses (happy-sad, assertlve*with- 
S drawing, proud ^ashamed) and determine how one 

can best influence the circumstances and concom-' 
Itant feeliriga to achieve a desired state of being. 

i 

Social: ,^ Identify characteristics of desired and undesirable 
family, peer, teacher relations and determine how 
one can best achieve desired relationships* 

2. BE ABLE TO IDENTIFY SKILLS AOT isSISTANCE NEEDED TO BECO^ffi MORE 
LIKE 'A -PREFERRED PEER AND . EVENTUALLY LIKE A PREFERRED ADULT. 



raiOW HCK^ EXISTING EOTIRONlffiNTAL 
C;.1MATE, NATURAL RESOURCES, ETC. 
FUTURE BmWJlOR. 



FACTORS (FAmLY, SCHOOL, SOCIETY, 
) MAY POSSIBLY AFFECT PMSENT AND 
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f Requires that \ the Individual know the major environmental f actors 
and have a basis for datermlning/estiraatlng their effeet on pres- 
ent and future endeavors* 

4. mw HOT CHANGES IN ONl'S EOTIRONWENT MY AFFECT ACHIEVE^™T ^ 
OF FUTUBF CA^ER GOALS, 

Requires the indlvldtial to estlmate/intlelpate changes in m^jor 
environmenfeai factors and estimate the effect of these ohanges 
on future behavior. 

5* AGKNOW^DGl THAT MULTIPLE CAREER GOALS MAY BE DESIRABLE* 

/Based on understanding a changing self and ehanglng environ- 
ment, the individual should accept the need to remain open and 
/ flexible in Gonslderlng alternative life styles « 



AWARENESS OF SELF-IN-SMIETY 



SELF-m-SOCIETY OBJECTIVES 

1, UNDERSTATO HOT ONE'S HIYSICAL, INTELUICTUAL^ SOCIAL ATO MOTIONAL 
ASPECTS ^OF SELF ARE lOTORTANT CONSIDERATIONS CAMER PLANNING, 

Would include* ' 

Kate's differential deflnltloii of work (involvement), 
Lohdahl-s measure of job Involvement • 
Occupational aspiration level (Miller and Haller), 
Job satisfactoriness (Lofqulst et al* at Minnesota)* 
Anticipated job satisfaction (Rulin and Smith's instrument put 
in the future tense), 

^the- job duties t^en from the DOT* 



2, raDERSTAND HOT GAMER lOTIROroffiNTS DIFi^RMTIALLY AFFECT PHYSICAL 
^ INT^LIZCTUAL,^ SOCIAL AOT EMOTIONAL ASraCTS OF PERSONS* 

Psychologicallyr St^ssj responsibility, etc, (Taken from the 

temperament scale in the DOT) , , 

Physical requlremeT^ts from the DOT- 

Occupational safety and health. 

Social role conflicts and compatabilltyp 

3, UOTERSTMD HOT ONE USES DECISION-MAKING STRATEGIES m DEVELOPING 
FUIXIBLE CAREER PL^S . 

(Several commercial ones that can be used for teaching and 
evaluation,) 
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4 UNDERSTiOT) HOW TO IDENTIFY AND ACQUIRE THE SKILLS NEEDED TO 
INITIATE A CAREER PL^ AND ADAPT TO ENVIRONlffiNTAL CHMGES. 



V- 



(Use bt reiources In detMmining hem to meet entry requirements, 
obtain a job and maintain a Job, serial career concepts-retrain- 
ing.)' W0UI4 Include Information, placeiaent. Job satlsfactorlness. 

The objectives In the last three phases bulla on the learnings In the 
first two phases. A number of examples of hw the Selective Orientation, 
Social Planning and Act ion /Behavior phases can be specified already eKist 
In career d^yelopment literature and resources, 

DEVELOPING A SYSTEmTIC CA^ER EBUCATION PROGRAM 

Achievement of the career education objectives m the model can b^st be 
guaranteed when relevant career inputs are identified and when certain 
learning principles are follpwed. 

Major Categories of External Career-relevant Inputs: / ^ 

External career-relevant Inputs are received Incidentally of eyatematl- 
cally from: 

The family - parents, siblings, grandparents,; auntS, uncles. 

The school - teachers , counselors , admihlstratots , socU^ 

"~ workers s librarians ^ coaches, paraprofesslQnals, 

Tha cotBmunlty - broadly defined essentially Includes all other 
sources, of Input, e,g,| workers of all types, 
youth group leaders, religious educators, and 
books and etc, " 

External career-relevant Inputs Include Information listed under the fol^ 
lowing categories: 

1, Educational Institutions - functions of education | rela- 
tionship of education to society structure and purpose 
of the eleanentary md seconda^ curricula; opportunities 
for post -high school and continuing education, 

/a. The world of work - fe.g, , function of work in society; 
' the general occupational structure; characteristics of 
families of occupations and specific occupations; entry 
requirements . ^ 

3. Social roles - the relationship of the world of work to a 
varletyof social roles, e*g* , family Mmbershl^p citizen- 
ship, etc* . ■ ^ , ' 
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4* Leisure 



Learning Principles 

The developraent of an effective career education prograin should be based 
upon sound learning principles. With this In mind, a brief review? of 
these prlnci^l^s la appropriate. 

There are two basic learning modes described by Caleman et al,i fomal 
or information **proceislng and experiential or flrst^^hand Involvements 

A* ForiTOr learning or information-processing occurs through 
a series of steps (Coleman et al*, 1973 ^ p* 3) i 

1* Reception of InfoTOation* . 

2, Understanding the general principle. 

3* Particularlzlng^^ieelng how a general principle 

applies in a particular instance* 
4, Act ion- -applying the general principle to particular 
. circumstances* 

At point four, learning has actually taken place, i There are at least 
three major limitations to this formal method of learning: (1) the 
process depends almost exclusively on the s^bollcdedlum of language, 
(2) a minimal degree of reasoning ability is needed to manipulate the 
concepts and principles through steps two and three (understanding and 
particularizing) s and (3) formal learning depends on extrinsic motivation 
because there la no incentive for leaitiing until the connection between 
information and action becomes clear--a connection which "may not be made 
until the third step in toe sequence. In view of this third limitation^ 
a person may not be willing to invest the energy or attention required 
to proceed through these steps of fomal learning. Thus effective^ 
extrinsic motivation requires considerable counselor/tfeacher effort in 
developing a meaningful program including rein forewent for each learner. 
Most adolescents and adults have developed symbolic skilla necessary for 
formal learning* However, if an individual's symbolic skills are only 
partially developed or are defective, he/she wLll hw^m difficulty iti 
leaimlng through a ^foCTial process. -i 

Experiential learning proceeds In almost thfe reverse sequence* 
It can be more time consuming because ac't^^ns must be repeated 
often enough to produce a generalization from experience* Like 
abstract learnings experiential learning takes place In a four- 
step process* 

1, Behavior: acting and seeing the con/equences of this 
behavior* / 

2. Particularising" understanding the consequences of 
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behavior In a particular Instance and, thui, knowing 

to act to otitaln one's goal tn that parttcular 
circuffistance. - 

3, Generalising I sensing the circumstances In which a 
particular behavior will produes a deaired corisequence* 
nils do^a not imply the ability to express the principle 

. in words. 

4. ActlnR In a new circumstance ! the. final step suggests 
the Tearner can anticlpata the effect af his/her aotlon 
In a n&w situation based, upon leaming which occurred In 
steps two and three* (Coleman tet al#s 1973) 

In contrast to formal learning, a major advantage of experiential learn^ 
Ing is that motivation bceomea Intrihslc (and ^ thus, learner- contra 
because the behavior (Action)^ occurs at tha^ beginning of . the learo^ 
eKperience rather than at the end. Without formal learning, however, 
each generation would , X in effect, have to redlseover the wheel arid the 
quality of life wuld Remain relatively stagnmt*.. 

The following dlagrwi indicates that, given limited reasoning ability of 
the learner, which ii represented by the left portion of the diagram, 
teachers and stgnif leant others will be responsible for providing appro- 
priate career education learning eTOerieneei , Moving to the right, a^ 
the learner's reasoning ability develops he/she can assume increased 
responsibility for acquiring appropriate career education esperiencM and 
skills through both fomal and experiential leading modes. Finally, as 
indicated in the background of the diagram, es^erientlal learning is Impor 
tant throughout the.leamlng process. While fomal learning beGomes. more 
readily applicable to the individual as reasoning/cOTceptuallzation abili- 
ties increase, there vshould be a blending and aombinlng of e^erienttal 
and formal learning processes to effect and Insure intrinsic motivation 
on the part of the learner, ^ ' . ' ^ ^ ^ 

Lastly, achievement of career planrilng objectives can be substantially 
enhanced if the following principles are kep^ In mind* 

1, SynerCT ^ The principle of asynergy suggests that learning , 
takes ^1 ace most fdrcefully when a number o;f inputs from 
different sources converge on the learner. Two or more 
inputs from different directions are considered farmers 
persuasive than a repeated input from one source, 

2, Redundancy : It cannot be assumed that a message is. learned 
in one presentation. The objective to be leamed should be 
made again and again via different coOTunicatlon devices 
(synirgy), Tf the mess ajfe is important, time should be made 
for tha lekmer to hear/ it, read it, eatch It, recite it, ^ 
write it and do it* i 
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leaning situation. 
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RaaBoning/eonoeptuall^iition ability « 
Ftgurm 2, Learning ttodalltiefe 



E^faluatlon and Feedback 



A maatiln^ful evaluation of specific objaetlves and the career edueation 
program as a whole should provide useful feedback to studentB regarding 
their aceoB^llihraentB and fasdback to staff regarding the affectlveness 
of. pi^pgrmnatlc inputs. 

Deter^^lnlng whether students taquire addltlonel Inputs /eKper lenses to 
acoomplish a particular objeetlve can, be achieved through teacher, parent, 
pupil and aounselor observation of ^he student beUavlors Relative to each 
objective* Assessment and evaluation of spselflc career education objec- 
tives dan also be acQon^lished In a systematic marker using standardized 
procediires, AccOTrplishment of particular objectives indicates that the 
d^liyery process has t '^en effective* 

A systematic procedure shtiuld be used to, evaluate ae^^^llshment of the 
inaj or goals described in the Individual Effectiveness mdel. The chart 
on the following page suggests points where these evalua^ons should be 
made* / ■ ^ 



Career 

Education Goals 

1, Awareness of 
Self and 
Environment 



Awareness of 

Self-in- 

envtronment 



'3, Values 



4, Planning 



5, Action 



Suggested Minimal 
Grade Level for 
Evaluating Individuals 
Judged Ready by Student, 
Teachers , Parents and 
Counselors 

Grade 4- * 



Grade 6- * 



Grade 9- * 



Grade 9- 



Peri'bdically *** 

upon oompletion 

of formal sehooling. 



Measurement Mode 



Knowledge or comprehensions 



Self -description 
Environmental descriptions * 

e.gi f incomplete sentences * fill 
in blanks j etc* 



Information utilisation: 



Simulation 



Games 



t?ith' feedback 



Standard ised procedures f 

1) Value clarification exercise 
' with feedback 

. _ . •■ ' ' ^ ^ 

2) I^iventories 

Locally adapted version: of an instru*^ 
ment like Gribbons' antt- .Lohnes' 
"Readiness for Caraeri^/^lanning" 

/ f . . 

Follow-up ins t rumen tiVSuch as Rothney 
^Visconsin Senior Stjyyey" ; "Project 
Talent" of U*S. Office of Education 



^ Measured at two-year intervals using the same Instrument or a parallel torn 
until the student leaves schoolp / . 

Measured each year using the same instrument or a parallel fDrm until. the 
student leaves school* . ' . ... 

- _ ^ _ . " ■ - . / 

*** Follow-up should be planned for the first, third and fifth years after the / 

student leaves the institution and at five^-year intervals afterward. \^ 
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A variety of systematic approaehes for organising a career edueatlon 
program can be developed/ Below Is presented one way of organizing a 
K-12 career education progrmi, 

AN APHIOACH TO CMEER EDUCATION i 
THE CAREER DEVELOPlffiNT MSOURCE GUmE 

The Career Development Resource Guide Is a tool for Individualizing and 
highlighting the career developmant of students through actively involv- 
ing' the individual slpilficant others In the career education process. 
Essentially the /guide is a "living" cumilatlve record^ consisting of a 
system for classlftrlng career-relevant Information and es^erlenass and 
a means for permanently recording and maintaining student access to this 
information. /The Guide's most l^ortant feature is that It is the stu- 
dent's own product and responsibility^ I- 

In the early grades ^ input and evaluation Is the shared responsibility of 
pupils/ teachers, counselors, and parents* As students mature and gain 
skill in self-eKpresslon arid assessment, they assume,. Increasing responsl*- 
tilltyfor Input and evaluation^ The guide Is periodical ly reviewed through 
out the school years during confer^ees with teachers, counselors , and par- 
ents, /The purppste of these review^ is to Insure that significant inputs 
are being made at appropriate times and that the Inputs are meaningful to 
the student* 

The resource guide would be organized around the de^elopmentally-appro- 
priate career education objectives which have been presented. These 
objectives serve to guide both the student and others In seeking and pro- 
viding relevant career education Inputs. Haintenanoe of the guide on a 
longitudinal basis should reCTiphaslze the Importance of a p tanned approach 
to career development and more actively Involve the student and f^lly in 
the process. As a tangible arid personalized record of Individual develop- 
ment, the guide would BeT\m as a vehicle for career planning. 

A career guidance proigram can be built upon organizing and implementing • 
the Career Development Resource Guide. If a school system wishes to 
implement this or any other co^rehenslve^ approach, significant o,thers 
most be Involved as. active partners iti the program. The counselor may 
make direct Inputs Into the career education progrffloi anA se^e as an Inter- 
mediary or consultant to key people in the student's environaiant. The 
counselor performs two essential funttlons as a consultant In career devel- 
opment! (1) coraminlcatlng the impdrtarice of a planned. Integrated approach 
in such a way as to enlist the cooperation of others, and (2) Instructing, 
others In the wkys they can be facllltatlve In the career development 
process of Individual students, . ' 
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